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ORIENTATION AND TRAVEL PROGRAMS 


AT RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


By PauL J. LANGAN 


The faults and faifures of residential schools 
in the past have been many, as has been true 
with any growing American institution. For too 
many years, however, opponents of our schools 
have been criticizing us on the basis of past 
performance, It cannot be said that all of the 
ills of our educational program continued for 
lack of recognition, One of the most recent 
changes brought about by the system of self 
evaluation has been the importance placed 
in the curriculum on orientation, adjustment, 
and travel training for the students. The value 
of such programs is well recognized now in 
all areas of our work. 

It is surprising that it has only been within 
the’ past ten years that this type of work has 
been offered to our blind students, Most of 
us can well remember how teachers and super- 
intendents took pride in pointing out a partic- 
ular student who was able to master power 
tools and accomplish projects requiring su- 
perior ability in vocational courses. Yet close 
observation of this boy would bring out the 
fact that upon leaving the industrial arts build- 
ing he had to be guided to his next class by a 
teacher or another student, Such tsaining and 
ability would be of little practical value to 
the student. His scope of travel in making use 
of his acquired skills would be limited in 
after school years to the basement workshop 
at his home. Rehabilitation counselors were 
completely lost in their efforts to place such a 
youngster in a job opportunity because of his 
lack of ability and training to travel to and 
from a place of employment. In defense of the 
schools, however, it must be noted here that 
this recognition was not too apparent even by 
others for very long before such programs were 
introduced in the schools, Job opportunities for 





Orientation and Travel Programs at Residential 


Schools was presented at the A.A.W.B. meeting in 
Washington. Paul J. Langan, Superintendent of the 
Kentucky School, is well known to Journal readers, 
having written a report on the World Braille Council, 
Vol. 1 No. 4, June 1952, Page 102 in the Journal. 
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the blind in industry and business really did 
not become big business until the industrial 
emergency of World War II. Realizing this 
and observing the demand for travel-wise train- 
ees, the majority of schools have now incorpor- 
ated some type of training for their students 
to enable them to master probably the most 
difficult obstacle of blindness, immobility. 


Even so, such a course offered during school 
days to youngsters not mature enough to real- 
ize the advantages of the ability to travel in- 
dependently needs an incentive, Students are 
prone to underestimate the hardships of after 
school years, we well know, and to provide 
some motivation for overcoming the natural 
fear of traveling without guide must be added 
to the program. One of the most successful 
methods of introducing travel and orientation 
as a required course for students can be the 
opportunity to attend public school, either from 
home or from the residential school, on a co- 
operative basis. The necessity of demanding 
the ability to travel as a prerequisite for such 
a program will frequently bring timid young- 
sters out in the open and give them sense of 
actual need, Until this personal enthusiasm is 
aroused in the student, it is most difficult to 
stress the importance of personal appearance 
and travel ability to a youngster who is only 
interested -during his adolescence in baseball 
scores and romping on the playground. 


Once the solo me to the local high school 
has been accomplished by public conveyance 
without the aid of a sighted guide, or the stig- 
ma of a special taxicab, the student will have 
the desire to master all of the good techniques 
of independent foot travel. The sense of “be- 
longing” to the gang at school will continue 
to stimulate the youngster into further develop- _ 
ment of other useful tricks to enable him to 
take an accepted place with his classmates. At- 
tendance at public school soon brings about 
additional travel opportunities and demands 
upon the boy or girl to attend the athletic con- 
tests, social affairs, and other extra curricular 








activities of the new school, all of which re- 
quire journeys into strange and unfamiliar ter- 
ritory, 

One of the aids developed in our program 
has been an embossed map of the principal 
buildings, bus routes and transfer points of 
of the city. You will be interested to know that 
this particular map is not as you might think, 
a mere reproduction of a regular city map on 
a magnified scale for the purpose of embossing. 
Rather, it was designed by a young man without 
sight — our local blind placement agent in 
the Rehabilitation office. It seemed to us at 
school that the need for such a map could only 
be filled by the experience of a good traveler 
who learned the obstacles of our particular city 
the hard way without such a guide, The map 
has been used not only by our students, but 
has been found to be invaluable for newly 
blinded trainees who came to us for summer 
travel and orientation courses sponsored by our 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department. 

Because of the early recognition given to this 
problem by the Kentucky School, a member of 
the Valley Forge Hospital staff was employed 
by the school in 1947. Our preliminary work 
in this field soon brought out the very real 
need to students of such training, and we have 
since shared our experience and knowledge by 
offering courses for twelve instructors of other 
schools and six workers from other state agen- 
cies. The importance of a qualified and experi- 
enced instructor cannot be minimized. Great 
danger can result, and serious damage can be 


done to the morale of the trainee if proper 
and safe techniques are not taught. Rejections 
and failures must be recognized early and firm- 
ly to avoid the mistake of turning loose a care- 
less or incompetent traveler. No claims are 
made that all youngsters or trainees can be 
taught to travel independently any more than 
we expect all of our students to be able to ac- 
ye music instruction. Normalcy of the ability 
of the blind is now fully admitted, fortunately, 
so we no longer expect the unusual from them. 
Good sense of direction, acuteness of hearing, 
awareness of environment, accurate foot per- 
ception, proper balance and gait are all inher- 
ent characteristics the candidates must have to 
master the skill of independent travel. Tricks 
of the trade such as good memory perception, 
recognition of common landmarks and many 
other usually unobserved aids can be taught to 
and acquired by the determined and resourceful 
person without sight. Long, arduous hours of 
practice and training will bring results of grat- 
ifying and lasting satisfaction to the trainee and 
the instructor alike. The independence and self- 
assurance that rewards the successful graduate 
of a good travel and orientation program can 
only be measured by the new world of op- 
portunity opened to him and his acceptance a 
a seeing public which refuses to acknowledge 
the restricted limitation of blindness. May we 
continue these efforts, no more than started 
at this stage, to further enlighten the skeptics 
by sending out completely self reliant and bet- 
ter adjusted young people? 


A NEW HELPER IN THE WEAVE SHOP 


By TorGeR L, LigN 


Broken warp threads have always presented 
a vexing Pa: to blind and partially blind 
weavers, To meet this difficulty, it is necessary 
to have adequate sighted supervision or give up 
a certain part of the time to warp thread in- 
spection. Even with the greatest care, a broken 





Torger L. Lien is the Weaving Instructor and 
Industrial Arts Teacher at the Braille and Sight Sav- 
ing School at Faribault, Minnesota. He has attended 
the University of Minnesota and has taught for 
twenty years. ° 


warp thread occasionally may slip by. In that 
case a few inches of work may have to be rip- 
ped out, involving loss of valuable time. A 
method in common practice is that of reading 
the pattern in the harness eyes from time to 
time, This is, of course, an absolutely sure way 
of discovering breaks, but even then some work 
may have been done since the thread broke. 

I had long known that so-called “Stop 
Motions” were used on power looms in textile 
mills, The earlier Stop Motions, however, in- 


volved frictional not electrical controls. Later, 
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I learned that electrical stop motions had been 
perfected. I made a careful study of one of 
these devices and decided it could be adapted 
to the needs of our weave shop. 

This mechanism consists of electrical contact 
bars, drop wires, guide bars and little castings 
known as spacers, The contact bar is made up of 
two strips of metal insulated from each other 
with paper. The bar is built in such a way that 
with the drop wire in a certain position an 
electrical contact is made. In the power loom 
this operates a relay, which, in turn, stops the 
driving motor the moment a break occurs, In- 
stead of a relay, we make the current operate 
an ordinary buzzer which indicates that a 
thread has been broken. 

The drop wire is not really a wire at all. It 
is a piece of sheet brass approximately three 
quarters of an inch wide and five inches or 
more in length, It has two slots, one closed 
slot for the contact bar and an open end slot 
which rides the warp thread. Each warp thread 
in the entire web has its own individual drop 
wire. The floating or running salvages which we 
use do not have drop wires as they are run on 
a lower level. Furthermore, watching one 
double thread on each side of the loom is a 
small matter, 

The guide bars are of rigid metal so placed 
as to prevent the drop wires from shifting as 
the warp is moved, They must be strong enough 
so they will not give under some pressure from 
the warp, otherwise, they might cause the drop 
wires to jam. 

The spacers are small castings with slots for 
the contact and guide bars; with the little bush- 
ing with which they are provided, they can be 
assembled on a one quarter or five sixteenth 
inch bolt, The whole device may then be 
clamped to the back beam of any loom. 

The source of power for a single unit may 
be an ordinary six-volt dry battery. If many 
units are used an ordinary door bell trans- 
former will supply plenty of power. A throw 


switch is cut into the circuit of each buzzer for 
use whenever a thread is being repaired. 

In the mills where several thousand threads, 
or “ends” may be used on each loom, several 
banks of drop wires are required, By a series of 
experiments I was able to determine that two 
banks will take care of any rug weaving project. 
I found that if the drop wires were put in 
only one bank, the upwards of four hundred 
threads in a thirty inch weave crowded them to 
such a point that they did not always fall 
dependably, unless an unduly heavy wire was 
used. These would function in one bank but 
were so heavy that the tension of the wa 
thread would not raise them once the shes 
had been released for any purpose. With two 
banks it was possible to use a forty-grain weight 
drop wire with good results. 

When the factory-built unit had been in op- 
eration for some time, I began to wonder if it 
would not be possible to replace the spacers 
and guide bars with pieces M hard wood con- 
struction. After some thought, I devised the 
required parts and made them in our local 
carpenter shop. I substituted a sixty-grain drop 
wire to a for the slight additional 
drag caused by my guide bars which are three 
quarters of an inch in width while the metal 
ones are much narrower. This wood construct- 
ion mechanism has proved quite as satisfactory 
as the factory built model. All that need be 
purchased from the loom works are the drop 
wires and contact bars. The cost is about one- 
third less, 

The introduction of this device has proven 
a great boon to teacher and student alike. Be- 
sides giving warning that the thread has been 
broken, the drop wire falls about three quarters 
of an inch showing just where the thread is 
broken. Repairs can then be made in a matter 
of seconds, 

We all agree that a substantial contribution 
to our efficiency has been made by this “New 
Helper in the Weave Shop.” 


GENERAL MUSIC 


By ANNA C, PERRY 


The General Music class at the Royer 
Greaves School is annually composed of from 


sixteen to twenty members. The younger 


children make up the class. 


It is always a popular class. The children find 
much enjoyment in the production of sound. 
It may not always be musical sound, especially 
that produced by new members. 
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The teacher finds it a golden opportunity 
for sharing the enjoyment of music with the 
children. He also finds that the work develops 
music appreciation, rhythm, manual ability, co- 
ordination, and cooperation. He’ finds that it 
is an excellent avenue for the development of 
self-expression. In some cases, music is the best 
approach to preparing retarded blind children 
for education, The work of the class is divided 
into five principal parts. — 

The teacher has found that the children like 
to present to the rest of the school in program 
form the work they have been carrying on cur- 
rently in class. Once a month, in ‘chapel, the 
young ones sing the songs they have learned 
for that particular month. They learn songs for 
every month in the year. New songs are added 
each year and old ones are brought out and 
sung again, The children enjoy recalling their 
old songs and are eager to learn new ones. 

The class also has a repertoire of songs for 
the holidays and special days — such as Hal- 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Years, 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and Easter. 
New songs are added every year to this collec- 
tion. The children have the opportunity of 
presenting these special songs in school 
assemblies. 


Every month there is also introduced a song 
“everybody loves.” The class has done “Clem- 
entine’”, “Wukkin’ on de Railroad”, “An Old 
Cowhand”, and “Turkey in the Straw’, to 
mention a few. 


A second feature of the General Music group 
is finger games, The teacher uses simple songs 
such as “The Ten Little Indians’, ‘“The Little 
Marionettes’, wherein the children can have 
their fingers do what the words of the songs 
indicate. 


For the development of rhythm, compositions 
with a very simple definite beat are first em- 
ployed. Our children are encouraged to clap 
their hands in time to the beat. Many of the 
children need no prompting. Some we have 
who have never participated in any kind of 
group activity. Such children need much urg- 
ing to- join in the rhythmic clapping. This re- 
veals one of the values of music in helping to 
lead lonely withdrawn children into the busy 
activities of their classmates, 





General Music is Mrs. Perry's second article in the 
Journal. Academic Subjects for Retarded Blind Chil- 
dren — Spelling was published on page 85, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, June 1952. 


Gradually, more complex rhythms and even 
syncopation can be introduced. What fun we 
had with ‘The Syncopated Clock”! . 

Daily the children leave the classroom in 
rhythm to a composition of their own chosing. 
Turns are taken as to who will select the“ going- 
out” music for the day. Favorites are walking 
out to the duck music, the elephant, or the 
camel music, Emphasis is always placed upon 
lightfootedness — regardless of the size and 
weight of the animal being imitated. 

We also have some sets of rhythm records. 
These give the children more opportunity to 
learn to use their bodies rhythmically and grace- 
fully. They learn to be like fairies or butterflies 
or bears. They jump and hop and skip. Natural- 
ly it takes time to teach blind children motions 
of which they have no cognizance. The em- 
ployment of useful, purposeful movements 
helps to reduce the frequency of the wasteful, 
unpretty motions of blindisms. 

Simple dances and folk tunes are taught, For 
example ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” is danced and 
sung. Others are “Oats, Peas, Beans, and Bar- 
ley”, “Round and Round the Village”, ‘“Cap- 
tain Jinks’, and ““Grandma’s Old Sparrow” — 
a few of the most enjoyed. 

Perhaps the most popular part of General 
Music is toy orchestra time. Two children are 
appointed weekly to go to the closet where the 
instruments are kept. They take the “toys” to 
class, help the teacher distribute them, retrive 
them at the end of playing time, pack them in 
their boxes, and return them to their closet. 
Another child is appointed weekly to open and 
close the schoolroom door when the “toy” chil- 
dren go out for the instruments, Great pride 
is taken in these appointments. 

The toy orchestra instruments include tam- 
bourines, triangles, tom toms, drums, bells, 
sand blocks, zylophones, maroccas, rhythm 
sticks, cymbals, and one gong. The children 
are permitted to play the instrument of their 
own choosing. The same “toys” are then given 
daily for a period of four or five weeks, At the 
end of that time a program is given in assem- 
bly. The program is composed of the pieces on 
which the children have Tess working. During 
the next class period instruments are chosen 
anew and new work is undertaken, 


Some compositions are played by the entire 
ensemble. Others are specialty numbers played 
by only a few. The children are taught to play 
their instruments in particular parts of the com- 
positions, This means that they must anticipate 
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and recognize their special themes. They must 
start playing on time and stop playing on time. 
Before a new composition is actually played 
by the children, it is played by the teacher once 
daily for several days in order to familarize 
them with the melody and rhythm. The teacher 
sings the name of the instruments that play the 
various parts as the piece is played on the piano 
or victrola, Gradually the children join her as 
the music becomes familiar to them. When 
actual work is begun, they are quite well pre- 
pared to follow and to play at the correct time. 

The teacher has found that it helps to play 
a “Ready” chord on the piano before the or- 
chestra starts off. Emphasis is placed upon a 


good ending. The children can learn without 
much difficulty to make a very concise ending 
if they have heard the composition enough to 
recognize and feel the ending coming. Direc- 
tions are given as succintly as possible. 

The teacher has found that the class likes to 
follow the same general daily procedure. If the 
work follows a certain order the class gradually 
falls into the pattern. They tend to enter the 
classroom ready to begin. They tend to go more 
easily and confidently from one step to the next. 
Young children like the familiarity of an ac- 
customed procedure. This does not mean that 
the class period need ever degenerate into cut 
and dried routine. Music is fun, 


HOW CAN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND IMPROVE 
THE SOCIALIZATION OF PUPILS? 


By CHARLES BUELL 


The greatest weakness in residential schools 
for the blind is that they do not present enough 
opportunities for their pupils to become social- 
ized, Pupils in schools for the blind usually do 
not becomé acquainted with many seeing chil- 
dren and thus feel out of place in a public 
situation, It is also true that seeing children 
feel ill at ease when first thrown into contact 
with a blind peer. A real problem is “eat 
in how to bring about a normal relationship 
between blind and seeing children. 

Most educators of the blind agree that at- 
tendance at public high school may lead to 
socialization, if the students are talented and 
enter into the activities of the student body. At 
present only one-fifth of the residential high 
school pupils is permitted to attend public high 
school, 

Most of the residential schools are acutely 
aware of the lack of socilization. Therefore, 
they have sought in various ways to overcome 
it. Unfortunately, most of the activities have 
not had much lasting value for the leov It 
is the custom to take a group of blind children 





Dr. Buell’s Survey of Residential School Policies 
of Educating Blind High School Pupils appeared in 
the June 1953 issue of the Journal, Vol 2, No. 4, 
page 174. : 


to an entertainment or party sponsored by a 
group of sighted individuals who are usually 
condescending to give the blind a good time. 
Musical groups go out into the community to 
perform, After the performance a few hand- 
shakes and pleasant words are exchanged, Then 
the pupils return to the school never to see 
these same individuals again. 


If real socialization is to take place, these 
conditions must exist; (1) several contacts with 
the same individuals, (2) contacts should be . 
close together (every week or so), (3) the 
children should be meeting for a common in- 
terest, (4) ages of children should be about 
the same, and (5) understanding leaders of 
blind and seeing groups must be present. 


As a cubmaster at the California School for 
the Blind, a plan occurred to the writer that 
seemed to have most of the elements listed 
above. It was suggested to a local den mother 
that the blind boys would be happy to tumble 
with her boys, The seeing cub scouts thought 
this was a fine idea because the blind boys had 
quite a reputation as tumblers. It was arranged 
that the groups would meet for an hour once 
a week to practice, The seeing boys wanted to 
practice so they could put on a tumbling act 
for their class at school. 
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There were about half a dozen boys in each 
group. A blind boy was paired with a seeing 
boy. The visually handicapped cub scout taught 
the seeing boy some stunts and participated 
with him in stunts requiring two boys. Later 
seeing and blind boys combined to build 
pyramids. The routine of the act was developed 
in the fifth and sixth practice sessions. 


One day in April the blind boys walked to 
Emerson School where the seeing cub scouts 
were waiting to put on the tumbling act for 
their class. The performance went smoothly and 
all were satisfied that they had participated in 
a successful event, 


Three other activities resulted from this pro- 
gram. The seeing boys wanted to do something 
for the blind and at the same time qualify 
themselves for the WEBELOS service require- 
ment. It was decided that the seeing boys would 
make checker boards and teach the game to the 
blind. This activity brought the same boys to- 
gether four or five times. The blind boys in- 
vited the seeing cub scouts to swim with them 
in the school pool. Needless to say the invita- 
tion was accepted, The seeing cubs were also 
invited to play softball with the blind boys on 
Saturday afternoons. Again most of the seeing 
boys accepted the invitation. These activities 
brought the boys together many more times 
than did the tumbling. 


The boys learned something about each 
other, Names, faces, and voices became famil- 
iar. After several contacts the seeing boys 
learned that the blind are “just ordinary people 
with very bad sight.” The boys were brought 
together because of common interests. There 
was no condescending subterfuge. The de- 
velopment of .acquaintances was of secondary 
importance to the boys. 

The experiment was successful, but that does 
not mean that the blind and seeing boys have 
become close friends in three months, It does 
mean that both groups have obtained much 
more socialization than occurs in at least 90 
per cent of the activities where residential 
schools for the blind bring their pupils in 
contact with seeing children. 

The interests of blind and seeing children 
are common in many respects. Residential 
schools for the blind can make use of interest 
groups in the public schools, If the organiza- 
tion is too large, select one unit such as a den 
in a cub pack. Since the residential school works 
with small groups, it is in an ideal position to 
offer its facilities. If every member of the staff 
were encouraged to organize programs of com- 
mon interest for small groups of seeing and 
blind children and brought them together 
repeatedly, the socialization of the pupils in the 
residential schools for the blind would be im- 
proved a great deal. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC TO BLIND CHILDREN 


By S. T. DAJANI 


The education of the blind should always 
be accompanied by faith and personal confi- 
dence. A teacher is more likely to get results 
from his pupils if they feel that they are really 
advancing, and that they are really acquiring 
skills and useful knowledge. Braille writing is 
necessarily slow and the use of arithmetic 
frames, although it has definitely solved the 
problem of working out sums, has not proved 
quick enough for blind children to compete 
with their sighted friends, 





Mr. Dajani also wrote for the Journal The Blind 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, page 104, 
Vol 1, No. 4. 


I have been teaching arithmetic for fifteen 
years, and I realized, from the very beginning, 
that unless the work of the children could be 
speeded up in multiplication, not much would 
be done in a forty-minute lesson. The seeing 
people multiply their sums in lines, so that if 
one has to multiply four figures by four figures, 
he must write four lines and then add them up. 
I think that this method is too slow for blind 
children. I have therefore, developed a method 
by which I teach the pupils to multiply their 
sums in one line only, I should like to explain 
this method here hoping that colleagues who 
usually teach this subject might be interested 
to try it and report on the results achieved. 
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This method has two advantages: first, it 
gives the pupil mental exercise by training the 
mind to work logically and by remembering 
figures, and, second, the sums are done much 
more quickly, 

Suppose we wish to multiply 97 by 85. In- 
stead of multiplying 5 by 97 and then 8 by 97, 
I teach my pupils to multiply them in one line 
like this: 5 by 7, = 35; write down 5 and 
catry 3. This 3 is to be added to 5 by 9 and 
7 by 8; 3 and 45 and 56 make 104; the pupil 
is told to write down 4 and carry 10, This 10 
is added to: 8 by 9. 10 and 72 makes 82, and 
when these two digits are written after the 4, 
the final answer will be 8245. 

Now suppose we want to multiply two three- 
digit figures by each other. We shall also multi- 
ply them in one line like this: 897 by 685. The 
unit digits make 35; the units are multiplied by 
tens crosswise giving 101 with 3 making 104. 
The units, tens and hundreds are multiplied 
giving 40, 72, 42, with 10 making 164. The 
next step is to multiply tens by hundreds, and 
these with 16 make 134; then the hundreds are 
multiplied giving the answer 1361. The final 
answer, then, is: 614,445. This is much simpler 
and quicker than multiplying the figures in 3 
lines and then adding them up. 

Now suppose we want to multiply four-digit 
figures, We would proceed at follows: 9897 
by 4685. 7 by 5 = 35; 9 x 5, 8 x 7 with 
3 make 104. 8x5, 9x8, 7x6 with 10 164. 9x5, 





8x8, 9x6, 7x4 with 16 make 207, 9x8, 8x6, 9x4 
with 20 make 176. 9x6, 8x4 with 17 make 103. 
9x4 with 10 make 46, The final answer in one 
line is 46, 367, 445. 


In the same way, there is no difficulty in 
multiplying five digit figures. Suppose our mul- 
tiplication sum is 39,649 by 50, 237. The pro- 
cedure would be as follows: 9x7 = 63. 4x7, 
9x3 and 6 make 61. 6x7, 4x3, 9x2 and 6 make 
78. 9x7, 6x3, 4x2, 9x0 and 7 make 96. 3x7, 
9x3, 6x2, 4x0, 9x5 and 9 make 114, 3x3, 9x2, 
6x0, 4x5 and 11 make 58. 3x2 9x0, 6x5 and 
5 make 41. 3x0, 9x5 and 4 make 49, 3x5 and 
4 make 19. 


The final answer in one line is, therefore, 
1,991,846,813. 


The main point to remember in this method 
is to teach the pupil to put his left reading 
finger on the top figures and the right reading 
finger on the bottom. The left hand moves to 
the right and the right hand moves to the left. 
In this way, no digits are left unmultiplied and 
the answer will definitely be correct. This 
method is certainly a time saver, and I recom- 
mend it especially in the higher grades. I have 
found by experience that even the dullest 
pupils prefer this method because it is error 
proof. Should any reader wish to have any point 
further explained, I shall be very happy to 
oblige, and I hope that this Journal will publish 
the opinions of teachers in this matter. 


TEACHING THE DEAF-BLIND TO WRESTLE 
(A CASE STUDY) 


By GorDON M, Hayes 


Edward R. was born January 1936, He has 
the handicap of retinitis pigmentosa; light eg 
ception, — cause unknown. He has a deaf 
sister who has the same ophthalmological diag- 
nosis and prognosis. 

Edward is 6'1” in heighth and weighs 165 
pounds. 





Gordon M. Hayes is a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and a member of the Perkins Harvard Teacher 
Training Course. For the past two years he has 
coached the Perkins Wrestling Team. 
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He entered a school for the deaf at the age 
of four and remained for ten years until he 
matriculated at an Institution for the Blind in 
September 1950 because of too litttle vision to 
read lips. Edward is a manualist, i.e., people 
communicate with him by using the manual 
alphabet, each position of the hand and fingers 
—! a single letter, He will not be a 
vibration pupil (by resting the thumb on the 
lips and the fingers on the side of the face of 
the person speaking. A pupil may, after long 
practice, be able to equate the formations of 





the lips and the vibrations set up as the word is 
spoken with the word itself.) Vibration will 
only assist him in improving his speech to make 
it more intelligible for his immediate friends 
and family, One must know the subject being 
discussed to understand his speech. He has 
learned to read Braille and by means of the 
manual alphabet is studying all the school sub- 
jects. He is an intelligent and well-adjusted 
adolescent. He is socially minded but lacks in- 
telligent speech to carry on a conversation very 
long with anyone outside the department. He 
is an avid sports fan and a good worker. This 
year he went out for wrestling. 


AIMS 


It was recognized at the outset by the writer 
and by those interested in this project that the 
primary aim was not to produce a wrestler as 
such, The recognition of his double handicap 
clearly precluded hopes in that direction. For 
participation in this sport the loss of sight and 
hearing were minor handicaps compared 
to his lack of the sense of Chae. The 
congenital ear defect which causcd the loss of 
hearing also destroyed his balancing mechanism 
which has resulted in extremely poor balance. 
Special precautions are ordinarily taken in the 
supervision of swimming of the deaf-blind. 
When the same condition occurs in a seeing 
deaf person he is able to minimize it by the use 
of his sight to keep on balance. For Eddie, 
being blind, there was no compensating mechan- 
ism. Since good balance is one of the requisites 
of a good wrestler, it was immediately recog- 
nized that his progress and attainment would 
be limited, 

Eddie’s teachers and the writer felt that this 
wrestling program might form just as import- 
ant a part of his total development as his 
other subjects. With the exception of shop, 
gym, and his attendant, all of Fddie’s teachers 
are women. For the greater part of each day he 
was moving in a women’s world and as such, 
was missing the rough give and take of male 
society. This was noted and it was felt the 
lessons incident to wrestling would help to 
bring about a more balanced relationship. 

Previous to this project, Eddie’s two regular 
gym periods a week of forty minutes each, con- 
sisted of regular warming-up exercises, work 
on the chest weights, running, and from time 
to time swimming. On this program he was 
getting a fair amount of exercise but he was 
exercising in a vacuum, The wrestling program 
was substituted for his regular gym classes so 


as to give him a more intensive physical edu- 
cation program, which he needed, and to over- 
come the “vacuum” — giving direction to his 
physical education program by welding the 
physical activity ef the sport to the mental stim- 
ulation of competition. 

It was also felt that this program would open 
up other social contacts for Eddie, not only with 
the other students but also with seeing boys of 
his own age. In the cottage it was only the older 
boys who had some sight and could print letters — 
in the palm of his hand that ever communicated 
with him, although he knew the names of all 
the boys in the be a School (from the seventh 
grade through high school-same forty boys). It 
was noted, however, that when the other boys 
found out that he was learning to wrestle, more 
of them sought him out, if only to give a 
friendly slap on the back. One of his big days 
in connection with wrestling was when he was 
permitted to attend the regular practice sessions 
and have a “work out” with the other boys. 
Needless to say, there has been a greater accept- 
ance of him on the part of the rest of the boys 
this year. 


INTERESTS 


Like any normal boy his own age Eddie has 
an intense interest in sports of all types. This 
interest no doubt goes back to early years and 
continued during his stay at the school for the 
deaf in his own state. When his sight began to 
fail and he was no longer able to participate in 
the class program he spent most of his time in 
the dormitory although he did have some work 
in the shop. During these two years his dor- 
mitory companion was a boy with a low 1.Q., 
who also was a sports fan. Since both were in- 
terested in sports this boy would spend hours at 
a time spelling in Eddie's hand al] the happen- 
ings from the sports page. It was this daily con- 
tact with the day by day happenings in this 
particular area that filled all his time before 
he came to us. 

Eddie brought this enthusiasm for sports 
with him and no doubt will always have it. The 
few sessions that he had at the close of the 
wrestling last year fired his enthusiasm, so that 
this year he was impatient to begin. This in- 
terest of course made the instruction much 
easier; had it been absent the work would not 
have been attempted, 

It may be said that the personality develop- 
ment of an individual bears a direct relation to 
his interests and accomplishments. The more 
facets that can be added to a personality the 
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more interesting a person becomes to others 
and also to himself. This is probably even more 
true for the handicapped than for others, It was 
felt therefore that this program would have 
merit even if its only object was the turning 
of this interest from a vicarious to an actual 
enjoyment. 


DIFFICULTIES 


In working with Eddie the first difficulty was 
one of communication. Since he could not be 
taught by the vibration method it was necessary 
to use the time consuming manual alphabet and 
some signs, Effort is still being made to make 
him a vibration pupil but there seems to be an 
unconscious resistance on his part to this 
method of communication, Having had sight 
during his early years he knows that this is not 
the way normal people converse. He knows how 
the normal and vibration method of speech look 
so he prefers people to use the manual alphabet. 
This is the method used at home so whatever 
progress might be made in vibration and speech 
at school is lost during vacations at home, The 
writer estimates that, due to the slowness of this 
method of communication, it would take twice 
as long to teach Eddie a specific hold or man- 
euver as it does a totally blind boy who is not 
deaf or four times as long as a see-boy. 

His poor balance has been his greatest ob- 
stacle in actual wrestling and in the mastering 
of holds. ‘Fo properly execute a hold or resist 
one’s opponent successfully one must be able 
to maintain a good base or quickly assume a 
well balanced position. The problem then was 
to find some method of compensation. In the 
referee’s position on the feet it was possible to 
take Eddie down with little difficulty by pulling 
him forward and snapping him down. He also 
could be taken down by pushing up on one 
arm, holding his head firmly and pulling him 
around in a tight circle. It was soon noticed 
that he was at his greatest disadvantage when 
he was resisting and not being aggressive. As he 
learned his take-downs! (three in all) and saw 
that they worked, his confidence grew, reinforc- 
ing his native aggressiveness. This in a great 
degree minimized his lack of balance. 

Among the many factors that go to make a 
good wrestler are ability, balance, and condi- 
tion. Eddie was also lacking in the last. His 
condition was poor to begin with. The many 





1Take-down. See glossary 
2See glossary 


outlets for physical activity outside a formal 
setting were closed to him. Outside of his regu- 
lar gym periods, walking and bowling in the 
outdoor alley were his only physical activities, 
In the early wrestling sessions his staying pow- 
er was practically nil. After one minute of ac- 
tivity he was exhausted. It was recognized, of 
course, that Eddie like other deaf-blind people 
uses so much nervous energy in just living that 
there is little of any residual energy left. This 
all-out effort carried itself over into wrestling. 
It was impossible for him to understand ‘‘pac- 
ing himself’. The easiest method of tiring an 
opponent is to keep all one’s weight on him 
even when he is on his hands and knees. Rather 
than do this Eddie would be going all-out to 
break his opponent down. By doing this he on- 
ly succeeded in weakening himself. A fair index 
of his physical condition was his poor lung cap- 
acity: normal measurement 39 inches, expanded 
40: an expansion of only one inch! 


METHODS 


The actual wrestling and instruction was on a 
highly individual basis. In the explanation and 
demonstration of a particular hold or maneuver 
it was often necessary to repeat the old five or 
more times, This repetition was not due to lack 
of understanding or of the purpose of the hold 
but rather to teach him where each part of his 
body should be and where they should be in 
relation to his opponent’s body. At the begin- 
ning, each maneuver had to be done very 
slowly so that the sequence of moves could 
be learned. In work of this type nothing is 
gained by showing the consequences of a poor- 
ly .executed maneuver, especially during the 
early instruction period. In showing him the 
switch? the writer wished to show him the im- 
portance of flexing the body to force the op- 
ponent’s shoulder down to the mat. The writer 
did the switch slowly but flexed his body several 
times for emphasis. When Eddie went through 
the hold he did exactly the same thing flexing 
his body several times, showing that our ap- 
proach had been wrong. It was soon found out 
that the best approach was to teach the hold as 
a complete unit rather than to break it down 
into its separate steps, This may envolve numer- 
ous repetitions but once learned it is correctly 
executed every time. The importance of rhythm 
in the execution of a hold did not present itself. 
The method of increasing his speed took care of 
that, After the sequence of moves had been 
— their ee of execution was empha- 
sized. 
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As noted above Eddie’s poor balance on his 
feet was minimized to a great extent when he 
was more aggressive. He was taught to go for 
a take-down as quickly as possible since this 
was his most vulnerable position. The three 
take-downs that he learned were chosen with 
the idea of maintaining maximum contact with 
his opponent, keeping in a well-balanced posi- 
tion, and simplicity of execution. From the lock- 
uP position he would push up on his opponent's 
elbow while driving straight at his legs. This 
take-down gave him maximum contact; as he 
was pushing up with, say, his left hand, his 
right hand would be in contact with his op- 
ponent’s left leg. Another take-down, a little 
more involved, became one of Eddie’s favorites. 
He would drop to his knees and grab his op- 
ponent’s left ankle and drive at his left knee 
with his own right shoulder while he anchored 
his opponent’s right foot in place, thereby 


tripping him backwards. The third take-down 
learned afforded maximum contact. From the 
lock-up position he would reach under with 


his left hand and grab his opponent's left arm 
above the elbow moving out to the left and 
driving with his head and shoulder across and 
down while pulling on the arm. By this hold 
his opponent would be brought down to the 
mat on his back or side. This hold also had 
the advantage of working well when both men 
were on their knees facing each other, when 
locked up. In this position the aggressive 
wrestler would bring his left leg out to the 
side to form a more solid base from which 
to shove. Generally speaking Eddie presented 
a fairly good picture on his feet. It was difficult 
to convey the difference between firmness and 
full strength to him. On his feet a wrestler 
should have a firm hold but should not be 
tense, In moving around he should be able 
to move quickly and easily in any direction. 
But he should not be so relaxed that he can 
be pushed or pulled off balance or so resistant 
that his opponent can take advantage of it. 
These are the finer distinctions in the use of 
strength that will come with experience, which 
Eddie will have to master. 

In the defensive position® there are two pos- 
sibilities of freeing one’s self; the escape to 
a neutral position and the reversal‘. Since the 
éscape counts for only one point in a match 
and would place Eddie in his weakest position, 
the writer concentrated on reversals, which 
count for two points and maintain contact. The 
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two most common reversals are the roll’ and 
the switch which if properly set up and exe- 
cuted will work against the most experienced 
wrestler. With only a few tries Eddie mastered 
the roll but the switch, being slightly more 
complicated, was more difficult. After learning 
these holds it was necessary for Eddie to adapt 
himself to the different types of resistance to 
these holds. When the defensive wrestler starts 
the switch and has crossed his hands and is 
sitting out to the side with his hand in or 
headed toward the crotch the short axis of the 
body should be parallel to the mat or even 
leaning into his opponent, If at this point the 
body is tipped away it is easier for the man 
on top to drive the defensive wrestler back to 
the mat. In using the switch with full resistance 
Eddie was taught to move along the mat on 
his buttocks, as his opponent drove into him, 
to maintain his balance and that parallel 
position. 

In the offensive position it was necessary 
to find that type of position that would again 
tend to minimize Eddie’s lack of balance. It 
had to be a position that would be more tiring 
to his opponent than to Eddie and the least 
vulnerable to reversals, The position used by 
the offensive wrestler, when his opponent is 
on his hands and knees, for the purpose of 
maintaining contact and control is often re- 
ferred to as a ride. In the type of ride best 
suited to Eddie he would have to be able to 
follow his opponent closely and at the same 
time be able to break free to apply a specific 
block to an escape or reversal. The type of 
ride that best filled these requirements was 
a four-point ride. In this position Eddie was 
directly on top and to the rear of his opponent 
with his chest resting on the belt line of the 
defensive wrestler. The inside of Eddie’s thighs 
are outside and gripping his opponent's thighs 
and his feet are resting on the mat. His hands 
may alternate between the conventional waist 
and elbow hold, or both hands may be on the 
elbows. From this position Eddie could stay 
with his man since he was being carried. He 
would use his feet to stay close to his man 
as he moved forward or out to the side to 
maintain his balance. Most of Eddie’s weight 
would be concentrated on his opponent which 
would tend to tire him. Besides using his feet 
out to the side to keep balanced, many escapes 
and reversals can be blocked by the same man- 
euver. The problem of balance was minimized 
since Eddie's opponent had to be in balanced 
position to stay on his knees. In effect the man 
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underneath was providing the balance for the 
man on top. 

A necessary part of wrestling is what is 
known as chain wrestling*. Eddie was quick to 
grasp this idea and was able to execute many 
of the maneuvers quite effectively. With his 
long legs he was able to counter a re-switch. 
The sequence of moves would be as follows. 
Eddie would switch his opponent who would 
swing through under Ed. ie just as Eddie 
was about to go behind. The two bodies 
would be parallel as Eddie came down 
to the mat: then he would throw both legs 
over his opponent’s body and have him in 
a near fall position, Eddie also became quite 
skillful in rerolling his opponent. As his man 
executed a roll Eddie would wrap his arms 
around his waist, clamp his legs to his op- 
ponent’s legs, and continue the roll pulling his 
man over until Eddie was on top again and 
still in control. This maneuver of course should 
not be considered better than the regular block 
for the roll. In this block the man on top steps 
clear across his opponent’s body to the side he 
is being rolled towards and blocks it with his 
entire body, being on his knees and out at right 
angles. 

Eddie was taught only one pinning hold 
which should be the practice in most cases for 
beginners. This hold is the simplest to use and 
is still the most effective pinning hold. In this 
hold, the head and crotch hold, the offensive 
wrestler’s chest is on his opponent’s chest with 
one arm deep in the crotch and the other arm 
deep around his opponent’s neck grasping his 
chin so that the opponent’s face ig pointing 
towards the offensive wrestler’s feet which are 
spread apart with the body out at right angles. 
This hold is usually initiated after the defen- 
sive wrestler is flattened out on his stomach. 
The man inserts his arm under his opponent's 
arm on the same side and puts his hand high 
on his head (this is a half nelson), gets out at 
right angles, prys him over, and at the same 
time goes for a crotch hold. Eddie was acquain- 
ted with other pinning holds just so he would 
know that there were others; concentration, 
however, was on the half nelson and crotch 
hold to use. There being only the flattened-out 
position from which to work it safely he could 
concentrate on getting his opponent in that 
position. This pinning hold also affords a 
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maximum of contact as each maneuver follows 
the next and it is possible for the man on top 
to retreat to his former position of safety 
should the bottom man fight up to his hands 
and knees. 


RESULTS 


While long range results cannot be assessed, 
the culminating point for many of his friends 
was Eddie’s bout as a member of the Perkins 
‘B’ Team in a match with the ‘B’ Team of a 
near-by high school. It was decided to have a 
five minute match with the periods going 1- 
2-2.7 In the first period on their feet Eddie’s 
opponent tried to take him down with a leg 
dive which Eddie blocked by kicking his legs 
straight back and putting all his weight on his 
opponent’s shoulders, flattening him out on the 
mat. Eddie immediately went behind to get the 
take-down and gained two points. During this 
period Eddie resisted all attempts by his man to 
escape and held him down, In the second per- 
iod it was Eddie’s choice and he chose top, His 
man succeeded in escaping to a neutral position 
but Eddie was again able to get the take-down 
as he blocked his opponent’s leg dive again as 
in the first period. Again his man ig, nie to 
his feet and drove in with a straight leg dive to 
get the take-down. Without waiting Eddie went 
for a switch, which was well executed, revers- 
ing his opponent. On top Eddie was using the 
four-point ride very effectively. His opponent's 
switch was being blocked every time while the 
roll was countered by the re-roll. At the close 
of the second period Eddie was leading on 
points 6-4. After a one minute rest Eddie start- 
ed underneath. He was very tired at this point 
and as was usual started to make mistakes, On 
a poorly executed switch he was pulled off bal- 
ance by his opponent who quickly went for a 
head and crotch hold from which Eddie was 
unable to free himself, The time of the match 
was 4:10. 

Considering the possibility of Eddie’s losing 
the match, many of us had misgivings, concern- 
ing his possible emotional reaction, in view of 
the seriousness with which he was taking his 
forthcoming bout. With this in mind his teach- 
ers and the writer began to emphasize the im- 
portance of wrestling as a sport to be enjoyed! 
No mention was made of the necessity of win- 
ning. The desire to win with only a little en- 
couragement will develop naturally in most per- 
sons. An over-emphasis may have the effect of 
sending that person up a one-way street from 
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which there is no retreat, if he loses. Apparent- 
ly we were successful, due mainly of course to 
Eddie’s well adjusted personality. He under- 
stood that the reason for his defeat was his 
lack of physical condition, which he is most 
anxious to improve. He is looking forward to 
more serious wrestling next year. 


GLOSSARY 


1Take-down: a hold or maneuver initiated when both 
men are on their feet and in a neutral position so 
that one man is brought to the mat with the aggressor 
on top and in complete control. 


2Switch: From the defensive position (see below) 


the man underneath brings his insidc arm over so 


that the hand is about. fifteen or eighteen inches in 
front of and to the outside of his outside knee. 
Using the inside arm and outside leg to support his 
weight he raises the outside knee about six inches and 
sits through to the side. At the same time he reaches 
over his opponent's outside arm with his own outside 
arm and grasps the inside of his thigh (of his out- 


- side leg) near his opponent's crotch. The arm sup- 


porting the weight of the man underneath is removed 
and all the weight is thrown on his opponent's 
shoulder as he spins around on top. 

3Defensive position: The man underneath is on his 
hands and knees. The knees are well spread to form 
a good base and his hands are about fifteen inches 
in front of the knees the width of the shoulders 
apart. To give added stability the buttocks should 
be carried lower than the shoulders. 

4Reversal: Any hold or maneuver where a wrestler 
gains complete control of his opponent during a 
match after having been underneath. 

5Roll: A reversal executed by the defensive man who 
grabs the wrist of the arm encircling his waist with 


his outside hand and pulls him over his back. The 
man underneath may add more power to his hold 
by turning into his man slightly as he pulls him 
over. With both men on their sides the bottom man 
kicks his inside leg back so that he is on top and 
at right angles to his opponent. 

®Chain wrestling: As every hold in wrestling has its 
block and counter-hold the same effect may be 
achieved by the use of the correct hold just as the 
other wrestler reaches the right position in the execu- 
tion of his own hold so that the movements of the 
two have the appearance of being connected as a 
chain. 

™Periods: The length of a high school match is 
eight minutes with a minute rest between the second 
and third period. The division is 2-3-3 with a fall 
terminating the match at any time. In the first period 
both men start on their feet and continue wrestling 
if they go down to the mat. By the toss of a coin it 
is decided who will have the choice of top or bottom. 
When they are in position the referee gives the signal 
and they begin wrestling. In the third period the 
man who started on top starts on the bottom. Since 
Eddie could neither hear or see a signal to start 
the mat was slapped enabling him to pick up the 
vibration through his hands and knees. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD - 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


Norman Griggs has been named principal 
of the Department for the Blind of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Superin- 
tendent Joseph E, Healy has announced. 


The new principal, a native of Indiana, has 
been working with the blind for some seven 
years and has been interested in their problems 
since his high school days in Lowell, Indiana. 


During World War II he served three years 
in the United States Army as a paratrooper, 
much of that time having been spent in the 
Pacific and in Japan, 


Following his discharge from service as a 


‘sergeant first class, he entered College of 


Wooster, O., and was graduated with a B.A. 
in psychology. He minored in education. 


- Later Mr. Griggs did a year of graduate 
work in guidance and student personnel prob- 
lems at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, during which time he was associated 
with the Perkins Institute in Watertown. 


Mr. Griggs also has taught at the Texas 
School for the Blind and has been affiliated 
with the Army’s program of rehabilitating 
blind veterans at the Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital in Pennsylvania, 


* * * 
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The sixteenth annual Parent Institute and 
Play School for parents and their visually hand- 
icapped pre-school children was held September 
2-5, at the Michigan School for the Blind, The 
Program Chairman was Wallace J. Finch, Sup- 
erintendent. Ninety-three mothers and fathers 
and thirty-five children attended, in addition to 
public health nurses, social workers, and other 
interested visitors. 


Some changes have been made in the Michi- 
gan school staff. Miss Mary Cook, a 1952 grad- 
uate of Michigan State Normal College, comes 
to us for a new program in Occupational Ther- 
apy, after serving a year’s apprenticeship in 
four different hospitals; Pontiac State Hospi- 
tal, Oakland County Sanitorium, both in Mich- 
igan, James Whitcomb Riley Hospital in Indi- 
ana, and St. Mary’s Hospital connected with 
Mayo Clinic, Miss Phyllis Schilling received 
her degree in Nursery School Education from 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, and is 
handling our new program in pre-kindergarten 
experiences for visually handicapped children. 
Mrs, Ruth Peterson, Miss Joanne Adams, Miss 
Margaret Thompson and Miss Nancy Ruell, 
complete the list of a new appointments, Mrs. 
Peterson received her Master of Arts degree 
from Michigan State College, while the latter 
three are graduates of Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, All are in the 
elementary department’s Vision Center Program. 


‘ Mrs. Lou Alonso 
Michigan School for the Blind 


* * * 


It was my privilege to be one of a party of 
ten teachers from the New York Institute to 
represent our Principal, Dr. M. E. Frampton, 
at the Fortieth Anniversary Dinner of the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. The Pro- 
gram was held at the Waldorf-Astoria (Stat- 
light Roof) Thursday evening October 1, 1953. 


The Commission presented citations to Miss 
Helen Keller, Dr. W. C, Handy and Mr. Peter 
J. Salmon. 


I was proud to see that the musical enter- 
tainment of the evening was provided by talent- 





ed young men and women all of whom were 
graduates of the New York Institute. Herman 
Stenzler, the ‘Dramatic Accordionist;’ Miss 
Carmen Abel, Soprano numbers; and James Di- 
Biase, at the grand piano. I considered the 
high point of the evening the performance by 
W. C. Handy, father of the Blves, when he 
played his own famous St. Louis Blues on his 
golden trumpet, accompanied by James DiBiase 
at the piano. It was a dramatic and beautiful 
thing to hear and see! 


In hearing about the forty years work of the 
New York Commission, I was impressed by the 
achievements of the organization. Among many 
things the following three are symbolical: (1) 
The present New York law prohibiting the 
possession, sale or use or explosive fireworks, 
pioneered by the Commission, (2) The Com- 
mission’s advocacy of the Credé method of pro- 
phylactics against ophthalmia in the newborn . 
with the result that not a single case of blind- 
ness or loss of an eye from this disease has hap- 
pened in New York State since 1945, and (3) 
one hundred and sixty-nine blind workers op- 
erated stands in New York State in 1952 at an 
average of $50.00 net per week per blind 
worker, 


Time and space do not permit enumeration 
of all the items in the category of aid and con- 
sideration for the blind such as the federal in- 
come tax exemption of $600 or the one-fare 
rate for a blind person, The Commission took 
an active part in obtaining such benefits, if not 
actually originating them. 


I like the final paragraph in the Commis- 
sion brochure by David F. Gillette, M. D., 
entitled FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE, ‘The 
aims of the commission are the prevention of 
all unnecessary blindness, and the betterment of 
the condition of the blind. The former can be 
helped through education and legislation. The 
latter must be won by education, and such 
training as will sustain the morale of the blind 
and give them a higher degree of security at 
constant high level.” 


Paul C. Mitchell. 


* * * 














LETTERS RECEIVED 


Montalegre 5 
Barcelona, July 10, 1953 
Dear Editor:- 


I was doing military service when an explo- 
sion cost me my sight. I went to the Barcelona 
School for the Blind and learned Braille and 
other rehabilitation work there. The address of 
this Institution is Number 5 Calle Montalegre, 
Barcelona, 

After I had learned Braille and made my ad- 
justment to loss of vision, the idea occurred 
to me to construct a special type of loom for 
the blind, My invention enables the blind weav- 
er to make stripes and checks in his work. 

My loom has a device which enables the 
blind operator to locate broken threads in the 
work and repair them. 

The blind here in Spain receive ample eco- 
nomic aid but my invention should enable them 
to compete with sighted weavers on an equal 
basis. 

My device is patented under number 204,- 
948, I am trying to perfect it even more with 
automatic and electric mechanisms which will 
make the rapidity of weaving much greater 
than it has been hitherto. Only in this way can 
we compete with the sighted, and make a 
market tor our goods. 

Perhaps you could aid me in making my in- 
vention useful in the States. Perhaps you could 
publish some notice of it in your publication 
and thus advertise it, or perhaps some other 
agency or Institute for the Blind might be in- 
terested in it. 

Sorry to write to you in Spanish, however 
please answer in English. 


Very respectfully yours 
Antonio Castell Borras 
* ae * 


Addressed to 


All Readers, Transcribers, Teachers, and Ad- 
ministrators of Braille Music 


The United Nations Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific Organization through its Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications, has sponsored 
a program for the universal unification of the 
Braille system. In the winter of 1951-52 it 
created the World Braille Council of nine 
members, six members representing language 
zones and three members Teing named as ex- 


perts respectively in languages, mathematics and 
music. The Council chose for its chairman, Sir 
Clutha Mackenzie of New Zealand and for 
its joint vice-chairmen M. Pierre Henri of 
France and Mr. John Jarvis of England. 
Through the advice of a consultative com- 
mittee, UNESCO arranged to begin its pro- 
gram of unification in the field of Braille 
music notation. In November 1952 the 
writer of this letter was appointed to be 
World Braille Council Music Consultant for 
UNESCO. He was assigned the task of prepar- 
ing a world survey and analysis of Braille music 


. Notation, to include a proposal for a union man- 


ual on notation, a union style of scoring, and a 
plan for the union cataloguing of Braille music. 
He was instructed to enlist the cooperation of 
authorities on Braille music in all countries, and 
this is the earnest purpose of the present in- 
troductory letter. The survey and analysis, in- 
cluding a questionnaire, have been prepared 
by the consultant and will be distributed from 
the address of the consultant given at the close 
of this letter. You and your organizations are 
urged to enlist in a careful study of the survey 
and analysis and to mail answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, or whatever other suggestions you 
may have to offer, to the consultant whose 
address is affixed to this letter. 


It is probable that a round-the-table confer- 
ence of experts will be held in 1954 to attempt 
to reach agreements between countries in which 
the — of Braille Music has been devel- 
oped, The organization of the conference will 
be used on responses received from the several 
countries expressing their readiness to partici- 
pate in the program of unification, 

The text, ‘‘Notation Musicale Braille,” adopt- 
ed by the 1929 conference on Braille music 
in Paris, has largely achieved its : it 
provided a basic code of spas. Bhomene, 
it failed to include several important phases of 
Braille scoring such as chant, figured bass, en- 
sembles, orchestration, small instruments and 
Eastern music. It described the several methods 
or “‘styles’’ of scoring music on the Braille page, 
but it failed to define the use of these styles or 
to prescribe a union style for universal use. As 
a result of these omissions, transcribers have 
often been forced to follow national manuals 
or local usages. It is suggested by the directive 
from UNESCO and the 1929 international 
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manual be enlarged and revised so as to present 
a full and adequate notation. 


Proposals have been advanced from time to 
time for the total reform of the Braille music 
code, which reforms, if adopted, would annul 
all existing catalogues. Some of these proposed 
improvements have great merit. Similar reforms 
in ink-printed music have been advanced here 
or there but have been waived in favor of the 
vast value of existing publications. It is the 
consultant’s view that total reform of the 
Braille music notation must also be waived for 
the same reason and that no changes in code or 
style of scoring should be made if they would 
destroy the accumulated value of existing cat- 
alogues of Braille music, 


The conferees in 1954 should have little 
difficulty in agreements on the revision of the 
1929 international manual. This text merits our 
highest respect for it has given the Braille mu- 
sic world a greater degree of uniformity in code 
than is outwardly apparent. However, the sharp 
variations in styles of scoring constitute a ser- 
ious problem both for readers and transcribers. 


The several circumstances which have led to 
divergencies in styles of Braille scoring are 
discussed in the consultant’s survey. One of 
these is the interesting fact that every nation or 
racial zone has its indigenous music — its 
liturgical books, its ballads, its teaching material 
and its dances. Such regional music is com- 
posed, published, distributed and taught local- 
ly and has little value elsewhere, Braille tran- 
scriptions thereof seldom cross boundaries, and 
when they do they are read by only éxperienced 
musicians. If there were only such regional mu- 
sic, there would be little need for a rapproche- 
ment between embossers, 


But there is “universal” music which tran- 
scends all boundaries, zones and “curtains.” 
It should transcend our regional habits and us- 
ages in Braille transcription, The program of 
unification under UNESCO is concerned with 
universal music, 


Compositions by world-renowned composers 
and printed by eminent publishing houses are 


available to seeing musicians from their music 


dealers throughout the world. Such music, once 
embossed by any qualified Braille press, should 
be catalogued and distributed in such a way that 
it would be available to blind musicians every- 
where. Such music should be listed in a union 


catalogue and should not be duplicated between 
presses, The literary parts of such music should 
be written in full spelling. And such music 
should be embossed in one union style or in 
styles adequately described and prescribed. The 
consultant's survey describes the several exist- 
ing styles and suggests possible improvements 
in scoring. If the conference in 1954 can agree 
on a uniform notation, a signal service will be 
rendered to the blind of the world. 


Any person or organization not receiving the 
consultant’s ‘Preliminary World Survey of 
Braille Music,” and wishing to enlist in its 
study, is invited to apply for a copy by addres- 
sing the Consultant. 


In countries where there is no established 
authority in matters pertaining to Braille music 
notation, it is urged that interested persons take 
steps to establish such authority, to the end that 
there may be the fullest possible participation 
by all countries in the program of unification. 


L. W. Rodenberg 

World Braille Council Music 
Consultant 

Illinois School for the Blind 

Jacksonville, Illinois, U. S. A. 


June, 1953. 
* * * 


Dear Editor: 


Most intelligent blind people like to be 
independent. However, they do not like to 
offend their sighted friends, There are a num- 
ber of sighted people who are self-appointed 
to see that their blind friends get more than 
they need. We who are sighted surely ought 
to lend our sight when it is needed, but only 
then, This has been an age-old problem no 
doubt since man learned the value of vision. 


It has been pointed out in a number of books 
on the histories of the education of the blind 
that sighted people have capitalized on blind- 
ness. It seems that some sighted people have 
always wanted to help the blind for selfish 
reasons. They either like to play the hero’s part 
before their sighted friends or they wish to im- 
press the blind person with their importance. 
Another reason which should be mentioned is 
that the sighted public doesn’t seem to mind 
being misinformed if blindness is used in pub- 
licity. These three reasons may have developed 
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knowingly and wittingly or may have been un- 
known to the user. This is a day of intelligent 
thinking. We ought to do better in dealing 
with the blind, 


These errors are not only practiced by casu- 
al acquaintances and friends, but by members 
of the family. Rehabilitation of blind soldiers 
in Valley Forge General Hospital was certainly 
retarded by misguided members of the families. 
Ward officers would of necessity have to be 
careful about how and when the soldier met 
and associated with his family. It was the prac- 
tice in this hospital to teach the soldier in order 
that he might teach his family and friends. This 
policy, however, did not always work well. 


The blind student in school must also face 
these problems, Members of his family or 
friends oftentimes think they know better than 
he what his needs are. They will override his 
wishes in order to do what they want. It seems 
to make little difference how independent he 
may be — the family and friends want him de- 
pendent at least to some degree. 


It is a distressing problem to travel trainers 
and their students, The home town must be 
educated. The sighted people must accept their 
blind friends, This is the long haul, Civic clubs, 
church groups, public-spirited citizens and 
friends should learn. We all want a well- 
integrated society including the blind. We 
should accept them for all they are worth — no 
more and no less. The accomplishments and 
shortcomings of the blind person should be 
known and accepted by his society. This would 
lead to a world of normalcy, at least for the 
blind. 


L. P, Howser 


Dear Editor: 


Enclosed with this letter you will find an 
article which informs you briefly about the pur- 
pose of our organization. 


The “Versehrtenproduktivverband Falda, 
Freude am Leben durch Arbiei”’, he sane 
for occupation of handicapped people, joy of 
life through work), was founded in the begin- 
ning of 1952. From the first day the organiza- 
tion existed, its leaders were very busy reach- 
ing for the aims which you will find pointed 
out in the enclosed article, In spite of hard 


work we could only realize a small part of 
these aims because of the economic and social 
situation of our country. 


First of all we founded a small brushmaking 
shop. A short time later acquisition of a flock 
of sheep was suggested by a member of the 
council of our organization. Up to date this 
flock consists of about 200 sheep. The wool 
which is gained from the sheep will be spun 
and then woven by handicapped people into 
shawls, etc. 


Another project, which will be realized with- 
in the next few months, is the publication of 
a magazine, In this magazine shall be articles 
mainly dealing with the problem of occupations 
for the handicapped. Its publishers are chiefly 
handicapped people. 


Another project — the opening of a tailor 
shop, where only handicapped people shall 
work, is in scope. 


It must be stated that the council members 
and the leading officials of our organization are 
all handicapped in different ways. All of these 
people have the conviction that the handicap- 
ped themselves have to contribute the most 
integrating part to the endeavor of procuring 
occupations for the ree 5 in the open 
industry or in sheltered workshops. 


American organizations have been kind en- 
ough to send magazines to us which deal with 
the problems of the handicapped people. From 
these magazines we understand that you have 
already solved many problems concerning the 
care of the handicapped in a splendid way. 
Therefore we should be very obliged to you if 
we could get into close touch with your organ- 
ization, In this day it would be possible for us 
to learn something from your experiences. As 
the enclosed article tells you, every kind of 
help, either new ideas or supply of goods or 
money, can be of great value ie us, 


Looking forward to hearing from you, we re- 
main, gentlemen, yours truly. 
Karl Somek, President 
Versehrten-Produktiv- Verband 
Freude Am Leben Durch Arbeit 
Wien II, Heinestr. 29/Tel R 47-8-38 
Austria 
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JOY IN LIFE THROUGH WORK 
By KARL SOMEK AND Dk. E. CZWIERTNIA 


The organization ‘‘Falda’” wants to open 
workshops for all physically handicapped. The 
organization hopes that in this manner the 
handicapped may get new joy in life, the as- 
surance of their being valuable members of 
society and not least, the possibility of working 
for their own existence, 


“Falda” is the first organization for the 
handicapped in Austria, which makes no dif- 
ference between people whether they received 
their handicap in war or civil life. ‘‘Falda’”’ also 
makes no difference between the way in which 
people are handicapped; everybody who is hurt 
shall be occupied in the workshops. 


In spite of social assurance and social care, 
which costs yearly millions of schillings, there 
still are in Austria ten thousands of physically 
handicapped persons without a job and even 
without financial support from the authorities. 
They have no possibility of getting positions 
which could be carried out by them. As nobody 
really helps them, their anger against a com- 
munity who has only words for them, is 
growing and they lose hope for the future, 


The factories, of course, are forced by law 
to occupy handicapped persons, but the manu- 
facturers often endeavour to find a way out of 
this duty and the authorities of state and muni- 
cipality mostly do nothing against this fact. To 
overcome this situation, ‘““Falda” wants to found 
its own workshops and thus give*all handi- 
capped persons who are able and willing to 
work, an occupation. We hope, in this manner 
the psychological restoration and social rehabili- 
tation of these handicapped persons will be 
made sure. 


The aims of ‘Falda” also meet with the de- 
mands of a reasonable leading of economy. 
Every handicapped person who works for his 
own existence needs no money from public in- 
stitutions and even gets to be a taxpayer. 


To be able to open her work, ‘‘Falda’’ tries 
to interest a great number of people in Austria 
and abroad for her aims. Every aid, if on 
material or ideologic basis, is valuable for the 
solution of the question of occupations for 
handicapped. 


We have experienced that in other countries 


similar aims are already realized to a great ex- 
tent. The council of ‘‘Falda” would therefore 
be very glad to enter into correspondence with 
organizations who work for similar aims. Thus 
‘Falda” could learn very much out of the 
experience of these organizations. 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


Twelve years ago Buddies Inc., a project to 
provide companion dogs for blind children, was 
founded, Our Principal, Dr. Merle E. Frampton, 
found that a great number of blind boys and 
gitls were intensely afraid of dogs. That was 
the beginning of Buddies Inc. 


Buddies has grown tremendously in the last 
twelve years, Children of all ages from Nursery 
School through High School have become ac- 
quainted with the habits, dispositions and gen- 
eral care of our canine friends. We have found 
it a new vocational medium for the blind stu- 
dents. Our nursery school children are intro- 
duced to the dogs and their puppies and later 
on at the age of twelve they become members 
of Buddies Inc. They are taught kennel man- 
agement, how to clean and care for the dog 
stalls and how to train their dogs for breed and 
obedience work. As the students are not all 
alike, so it is with the dogs. They have differ- 
ent dispositions and temperaments within each 
breed, In a project such as this these differences 
must be realized and the disposition and temp- 
erament of the dog must be taken into con- 


sideration when assigning it to the individual 
child. 


The spastic child and the mentally retarded 
child has profited greatly by his association with 
the dogs. It has taught him self-confidence and 
understanding. He considers the dog not as 
just a dog or a “seeing eye” but as a friend, 
a companion, a true buddy to be cared for and 
cherished. We have found that the spastic blind 
child has been helped in hand dexterity by his 
work with the dogs. The shop work given in 
conjunction with this course helps immeasure- 
ably in the vocational education of these chil- 
dren. They learn to make leads, chains, crates, 
grooming tables, blankets beds and many other 
things. 

The training used for these children in 
obedience work is the same used for sighted 
children with one exception, The blind child is 
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taught to start off on the right foot instead of 
the left. The blind children have entered into 
competition with sighted children and have 
done exceptionally well both in obedience train- 
ing and breed handling. Upon the completion 
of a course in the handling of dogs at the New 


York Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
these students receive the dogs they have been 
working with as gifts from the school to take 
home as their pets. 


Louis Ciccia 


BOOKS 


THOMAS, Mary G. 


The Case for the Residential School. A 
Review 


The New Beacon, Volume 37, pages 186- 
187, number 440, August 25, 1953. 


The Residential School, by Dr. Merle 
Frampton and Miss Ellen Kerney, Published 
by the New York: Institute for the Blind, 999 
Pelham Parkway, New York 69, is devoted to 
a consideration of the question, ‘Should the 
blind child receive his education in a special 
residential school, or side by side with the 
seeing in a day school?” The New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind has main- 
tained an honourable position as a residential 
school over a period of nearly a century and 
a quarter, and Dr. Frampton as its present 
Principal and Miss Kerney as one of his col- 
leagues are well — to consider the pro- 
blem, though scrupulously fair in stating the 
case for the day school. 

It is a question of more living interest in the 
States, where in the past fifty years a large 
number of classes for blind children have been 
established in public schools, than it is in this 
country. For although the theory that the blind 
child might be educated in day schools with 
the seeing was put forward by Dr. Barnhill of 
the Glasgow Mission to the Outdoor Blind 
nearly eighty years ago, and was tried out not 
only in several centres in Scotland but also in 
London, it never won many adherents south of 
the Border. However, largely as a result of the 
presence of English delegates at the New York 
World Conference in 1931, the matter was 
discussed at length nearly twenty years ago at 
a Joint Committee set up by the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, and the Committee’s Report, 
The Education of the Blind, devoted a chapter 
to it. The following conclusion was reached: 
“We are of opinion that the education of blind 
children, particularly of young blind children, 


is of too specialized a character to permit of 
its being treated as an appendage to the scheme 
or education in the ordinary elementary school.” 

Dr, Frampton and his collaborator sum up 
in favour of the residential school even more 
forcibly: “It is the contention of the authors 
of this volume that the residential school for 
the blind, as we know it to-day, provides the 
best system so far conceived for the education 
of the blind child, and . . . the future of the 
residential school seems secure as long as its 
leadership continues to meet the standard of 
social utility and to remain constantly alert to 
the ever-changing demands of a progressive 
society for richer and more effective service to 
the blind child.” 


The Residential School deals with its sub- 
ject under four headings:— 

1. A history of the residential school move- 
ment in the States. 
The first three schools to be founded were in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and were 
opened between March, 1832, and April, 1833. 
Gradually but steadily their numbers grew, and 
to-day there are residential schools in every 
State. 


2. An assessment of the residential school. 
The writers have spared themselves no pains 
in studying articles and addresses by outstand- 
ing educationists in the blind world over a 
long period of years, in order to show the 
views held by those who have “observed, 
worked in, and studied this special field of 
service.” Quotations from such authorities as 
Michael Anagnos, Dr. Park Lewis and Edward 
Allen illustrate their pages. In addition, Dr. 
Frampton and Miss Kerney circulated ques- 
tionnaires to teachers and to former pupils 
of residential schools for the blind, asking for 
their opinions, suggestions and criticisms of the 
system. Further, they also deal with the ques- 
tion from the “non-subjective point of view,” 
by applying to it the tests of (a) time and 
endurance, (b) capacity of adaptation to 
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changing conditions, (c) popularity in com- 
parison with the day school as assessed by en- 
rolments over a period of years, and finally 
(d) records of after-school achievement. In all 
these tests, they show that the residential school 
emerges with credit. 

3. Criticisms of the residential school. In a 
chapter under this heading, the writers have 
given ample space to all reasonable criticisms 
and classify such criticisms under the following 
headings :— 

(a) Segregation. That “the child . . . grows 
up apart from the ordinary conditions of com- 
munity life and finds it difficult to adjust him- 
self to these conditions on leaving school.” 
(J. B. Curtis.) 

(b) Weakness of vocational training. That 
“in most of our schools vocational work has 
gradually been gy back by academic work.” 
(J. T. McDonald.) 

(c) Tendency of past pupils to become a 
charge on public funds. “It is urged against 
special institutions for the education of the 
blind that they are throwing upon communities 
a larger class of dependants than were ever 
there before.” (Col. G. W. Butchard.) This 
criticism, however, is over seventy years old, 
and even then was countered with a spirited 
rejoinder from an experienced educationist of 
the time; it has apparently not been levelled 
against the residential school for many years 

ast. 

(d) Severance of home ties,. That “the day 
school movement . . . makes for normality .. . 
It enables the child to feel that he is an integral 
part of the family.” (O. H. Burritt.) 

(e) Exorbitant cost of the residential school, 
and the suggestion that it may offer the blind 
child “the lap of luxury” and “an artificial 


life of ease and regularity scarcely interrupted" 


by practical duties.” (Miss J. G. Paterson. ) 

(f) Poor relations with the sighted. ‘The 
most devastating criticism of our schools for 
the blind is that we do not teach our blind 
youth to understand work and live with seeing 
people.” (N. F, Quimby.) 

While these criticisms are not, in the opinion 
of Dr. Frampton and Miss Kerney, wholly 
justified, they contend that they should not be 
too lightly brushed aside; for while they do 
not, in their view, invalidate the case for the 
residential school, they are useful pointers, 
which the wise administrators in such schools 
will bear in mind. Home-ties are important, 
and the blind child must learn to live and 


move easily in a world of Seeing people, and 
there is a danger lest life in an institution 
should be too easy, and lack the bracing 
atmosphere of a home where the Sunday dinner 
does not appear from out of the blue, but has 
been worked for by the head of the house- 
hold and cooked by the labour of the mother. 
The authors quote with approval the wise 
words of one of their colleagues in the educa- 
tional world. Mr. J. M. Woolly, who claims 
that the best way in which the residential 
school can meet its critics is by showing re- 
sults: “It seems to me that our best method 
of combating those who would abolish schools 
for the blind is to turn out boys and girls who 
are better educated, have better vocational 
skills, and last, but by no means least, have 
better social behaviour than those youngsters 
who are educated in the public schools. That 
is a big job, since any socialisation programme 
must replace that which the child should have 
gotten in his own home.” 

4, The future of the residential school. At 
first glance this chapter is disappointing. It is 
brief, consisting only of nine pages, and of 
these one is devoted to a list of criticisms of 
the day school and two others to comments on 
the American schools for the blind and day- 
school classes by a Finnish visitor. In the rest 
of the chapter, the writers suggest that the 
movement to educate blind children in day 
schools for the seeing began at a time when 
the trend in child welfare was away from the 
institution and in favour of the home as the 
right and natural environment for all children. 
Today that principle is less rigidly held where 
a child cals special educational facilities, pro- 
vided the dangers of institutionalism are 
recognised, and, so far as may be, overcome. 
The residential school of the future is the one 
that, by outside social contacts and good rela- 
tions with the child’s home background, does 
so overcoine them. 

Finally, in an Appendix, Dr, Frampton and 
Miss Kerney outline the history of the day 
school movement, and quote in detail the 
New England Plan, initiated by Perkins In- 
stitution a year ago, whereby Braille classes 
will be set up in certain urban areas to meet 
the needs of blind children seeking admission 
to Perkins in the autumn of the present year 
or in 1954, for whom acommodations will not 
be available because of limitations of space. It 
is an experiment which will be watched with 
interest. 
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Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind—Anthony Ackerman; 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B. Walling; Tennessee School for the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. Albright; Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and Equipment; 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosoph 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Perma 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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